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READER. 


8 the Se: pa pers were, ori ginal 5 
Aſber d into the warld in a very looſe, and 


2 manner, each. -of them bavi ng been 


publiſhed ſeparately, at different times, in dif- 
ferent vehicles; which vehicles, (T1 megn the com- 


| mon news- papers) have no proſpect: to futurity. 
and are, even now, difficult to be met with ; ſome 
eminent perſons in the Univerſity of Oxrokp, 


who think themſelves ſomewhat intereſted in the 


diſpute, have thought it adviſeable to collect them 


together, and publiſh them, for the general * 


Faction, in the preſent form, 


Now, ſeeing the ſubjects are equally curious 
end important, this collection cannot but be high: 


4 


(K) - 
| by acceptable 70 the publick : for by this means 
the arguments wilt be preſerved, and continued, 
intire, ard unbroken, from whence the reader 


may fone a ſettled Judgment of the whole. 


£. wa \F ö * 
0 * \ 


| And, indeed, in all writi 19 f . 
tbe publick, 1. e. the readers, are the only, true, 
proper judges, from whoſe determination there 
can be no further appeal. Therefore, this im- 

portant diſpute, being now ſtemingly terminated, 5 
is 8 left to their impartial deciſion. 


But, rene the reſult of ; this di i pure may 
1 prove, the motives for entering into it were un- 


doubtedly good: the whole deſign being, profefe- 
fedly, to promote the welfare of the Univerſity 


of OxFoRD; % which, it is reaſonable to pre 
fume, the AuTHoORs, on either fide the e 
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\OWARDS the end of the laſt ſeſſion of * 
it was ſaid the /egi//ature would be ſo good as to con- 


ſider the ſtate of this Univerſity,“ in order. to- the 
reformation of it. That there is need of a reformation of it, 
in many particulars, cannot be denied; is no longer diſſem- 
bled : and, ſuppoſing the parliamentary inquiry would have 
been in a friendly ſort, there was not a friend to this body, 


„As for her ſiſter Univerſity, if any thing ſhall be Ty in tlie 
and the following papers which way be equally apf licadie to l en, 
we refer that to the conſideration of thoſe.whan. it may chi; _ 


CH wha, 


„ 
who, if he underſtood its diſtreſs, did not wiſb it: for, how 
much ſoever it may want amendment, it would be found, upon 
trial, a thing abſolutely impoſſible for it to amend itſelf. Bur, 
whether there were jealouſies in ſome pretending to have, 
and, we believe, really having, good-will to the Univerſity, 
that the inquiry would not be of the deſired kind, and con- 
ſequently a reſolution to oppoſe it ; or, whether others, tho' 
they conſidered the Univerſity as inſtituted for the publick 
good, and, when reformed, very likely to produce it, and 
deſigned no other reformation than what ſhould have a mani- 
feſt tendency to this end, yet would not hazard the ifſue of 
a diſpute, which, preceded as it was, by infinite mifreports, 
might derive imputations of unfriendlineſs upon them who 
knew themſelves friendly; but rather wait till things ſhould 
be better underſtood, and till the neceſſity of the caſe (a time 
not very far diſtant) ſhould incline thoſe to aſſiſt, who were 
prepared to' oppoſe, we cannot tell; the talk was ſoon diſ⸗- 
continued, and the deſign, for the preſent, dropp'd. 

But, notwithſtanding this, if it be not reſumed, and the 
wanted reformation be not wrought, and a regular diſcipline 
that may be executed without difficulty be not eſtabliſhed, 
we are well aſſured, and ſhall therefore have no ſcruple to 
fay, the Univerſity will not be a proper place for the educa- 
tion of youth ; if, by education, be meant, that they ſhall 
make due improvements in the proper learning for their in- 
tended profeſſions, and be bred up with due 1 to the i in- 
tereſts of religion and virtue. _ 

Nothing will ſo eaſily ſecure the ore of a regular diſci- 
ptine as the knowing for certain where to lay the blame, if it 
be not exerciſed. Shame is ſo dreadful a thing to an inge- 
nuous mind, that it may then be fairly preſumed, all poſlible 
care would be taken to avoid it; but neither the Univerſity, 
nor any collegiate: body within it, hath a face to be aſhamed, 
that any one can diſcern. If the blame of relaxation of di- 
ſcipline be laid upon heads of houſes, as it often is by thoſe 

| | | who 


1 


cho know nothing of the conſtitution of their reſpediive. 
Þ colleges, it is certain they will not generally deſerve it. They 
are crampt in their authority 3 z can exert no more power 
p | than they have ; muſt often have great rel uctance to exert 


even that; and, the better-natured the men, the greater pro- 


1 bably will be their reluctance. If the blame be laid upon fel- 


lows of houſes, it is certain they will not univerſally deſerve. 
it. For a majority will do what a minority may diſapprove, 


i but cannot help: nay, when a majority is, interpretatively, 
the whole, the minority ſhall be involved in the CE of 
doing the ill they would have prevented. 


The caſe of the Univerſity is really pitiable. Nothing hath 


; | happened to ruin the diſcipline of this place of education, 


which it could have prevented, and which, yet, whenever it 
ſhould happen, muſt, in the very nature of the thing, ruin 
its diſcipline. 

For inſtance © It hath happened that Luxury nach; for 
ſome time, been making advances in this nation with long 
ſtrides, not to ſay, precipitate marches. There hath d 
to have been an emulation in perſons of great affluence, and 


high ſtations, to excel in dreſs, and equipage, and enter- 


tainments ; whether to ſhew abundant civility and complai- 
fance to important ſtrangers ; ; or, with intereſted views of 
recommending themſelves to further favour ; or out of meer 
vanity, it is not material to inquire. The fact is ſo. Being 
ſo, it was natural for others who had an exquiſite reli of 
theſe enjoyments, upon the leaft conmtenance, to give into 
them; and faſbion was ſufficient to draw in others to amuſe 


= themſelves with what they had leſs appetite to enjoy. A va- 
riation in men's fortunes, in the year 1720, baniſhed cecong- 


my from this iſland. Men of ordinary condition ſurpriſed into 
immenſe wealth were fond of ſurprizing others with the 
pomp and glitter of their ſudden acquiſitions ; whiltt thoſe 
whoſe ancient patrimonies were departed from them, inſtead 


of entering into meaſures to retrieve what was loſt (par; r/mony 
B to 
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to the ruined ſeeming always too late) choſe rather to difouife 


their being undone, by living in appearance, for a ſhort time, 
as if there had been an increaſe,, and not a dimunition of 
their fortunes. The old families of great eſtates, forgetting 
the dignity of plenty with ſimplicity; ſuffered themſelves to 
be carried away with the ſtream into all the elegancies and 
delicacies that could be imported from abroad, or invented 


at home. Their example was followed by the next rank 


of men below them fo cloſely, as ſhewed they were not 

willing to be thought ſo much below them ; till, every one 
liking, for various reaſons, to be viewed in a condition ſome- 
what better than his own, Luxary had over-run the countrys 
had fubdued it, and was eſtabliſhed. 


See the natural effect this muſt have upon the riſing gene- 


ration! The noble and gentle youth of the kingdom parti- 


cipate of the exce//es in eating and drinking, in apparel and 


diverſions in their own families. They hear the looſe conver- 
ſatien of men well received there, without obſerving in their 
parents any great diſlike of it. Alſtinencies of every kind 
have been ingeniouſly derided in their preſence. The wit 
hath pleaſed. The opinion hath had authority. And they 
have eaſily purſued what it was not unnatural for them to 
have been already inclined to. Their ſobriety and chaſtity are 


not better ſecured at the great ſchools (whither it is the humour 


of the preſent age to fend them, and with a great deal of 
money) than at home. Converſation is there greatly en- 
larged. What knowledge of the world, as it is called, they. 


carry thither with then, they mutually impart. All the 
materials of luxury may be had every night by the Eaton 


ſcholars from the Old Angel in Windſor, by the Męſimin- 
fer, from the Horn. Tavern in King-ftreet;, and by the Win- 
cheſter, for 1901. a year each, (now, or lately) at the ſchool- 
Maſter's own table. | a 
The appetites, then, of young men, thro' general luxury, 


are every where indulged, and by indulgence inflamed, before 
they are ſent to the Univerſity. But 


a er AER ELLIS 
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But could _ Univerſity, by any care of Theiss, have 


provided that general luxury ſhould not have happened # 


Having happened, will not this body be affected by it? 
But the Univerſity, it will be ſaid, muſt have been ſoon 


apprized of its entrance, might have oppoſed its progreſs, and 


prevented its continuance, if colleges would but have obſerved 


their founders rules, and may diſmiſs it whenever "_ pleaſe, 
if they will even now obſerve them. 


All this is ſtrictly true. But it may as truly be replied, 


| that OTHER accidents have happened, which the Univerſity 


could not prevent; which, having happened, are the occaſion 
that the founders rules are not obſerved, nor can be. 


[ To be continued. ] 
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HEN founders of colleges framed rules and ſtatutes for 
the government of their ſeveral ſocieties, collegiate bodies 
were very different from what they are at preſent. In thoſe 


days proper learning was wanted for the ſervice of the church 


and ſtate. Colleges were erected and indowed for the ad- 


vancement of this proper learning. The founder's indow- 


ments were intended for ſuch ſcholars only, as ſhould need this 
ſupport in their education, and ſhould be found upon exami- 
B 2 | nation 


612) 3 
nation to deſerve it, and where the deſert appeared to be 
ctgqual, the greater poverty was preferred. It was preſi umed A 
that youth of good parts, and of low fortunes, having this 
firm footing from whence to take their riſe, would generally 
_ Endeavour to emerge, and aſpire after preferments in view 
that would diſpel their obſcurity; and would conſequently 1 
take the pains that were neceſſary to great improvements in 
learning. Perſons of family and fortune would not, in thoſe 
days, have applied for a charity they did not want; no, nor 
have condeſcended to accept of it, if it ſnould have been 
[ offered to them ; nay, they would have thought they ſhould 
11H do an injury to thoſe for whom it was intended, if they 
| ſhould intercept it. Theſe indowments for men in theſe 
circumſtances, were deſigned for their intire maintenance; 
and, conſidering their condition, ſufficient for it. Nor, was 
It painful to them to ſubmit to the confinement their rules 1 
required; nor to the application to be uſed for the attain= 4}, 
ment of ſuch knowledge, eccleſiaſtical and civil, as was ex- Þ; 
[ pected from them; nor to the exerciſes to be performed in ; 
+ = order to qualify them duly for publick employments, if they 3 
| were ambitious of them. And, ſince none of. them were 
allowed to marry, thoſe, in whom this proſpect had not raiſed I 
| any deſire of going abroad into the world, being engaged 3 
| in a courſe of ſtudies agreeable to their own genius, and 
. ſome way or other uſeful to the publick, choſe to live and 4 
| | die in the enjoyment of their founder's charity. Colleges I 
1 had then no more advotuſons in their own patronage, than 
what came along with the eſtates which their founders left 
them: of courſe the ſucceſſt 7on in each of them was very flow, 
and of courſe a great majority of the fellows were grave and 
ſerious men, regarding the reputation and intereſt of their ; 
ſociety, and revering the opinion which the univerſity, inſti- 3 
tuted for publick good, would have of any private conduct 3 
[| pf theirs tending to defeat it, And, in the choice of a go- 
| Vernouf, were of themfe Hoes as getermined to elect a perſon 
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be 4 e reſolution to maintain the diſcipline of the houſe, as oaths : 


ect 4 and ſacraments preceding the election could make leſs conſi- 
7 derate men; a perſon of ſuch prudence and temper, as that 
ly it might well become them to ſupport him in the exerciſe of 
w Inis authority, which would be their duty; a perſon, who, 
ly 3 r learned himſelf, and ſuperintending learning in others, 
in I would require diligence and reward proficiency in the younger 
ſe } ſcholars, and ſecure from them towards themſelves, their ſe- 
r niors, that modeſt and decent and refpeAful carriage which 
n woas due to their longer ſtanding in the univerſity, and ſupe- 
d * rior ſtations in the college, wherein the peace and happineſs 
y 7 43 of the ſociety would conſiſt, and on which induſtry, and the 
e 2 advancement of learning, and of pry and virtue, the Fruits 
3 of learning would depend. 
8 4 Nov, ſee the e in the preſent flate of G 
bodies, from what it anciently was, and was intended to have 
= continued; nay, from what, in a great meafure, it was not 
„„ threeſcore years ago. 

7 3 The fame oaths and ſacraments. precede the election of 
7 2 fellows, as of heads of houſes. Fellowſhips are rarely given 
- to ſcholars of low condition, whatever be their merit. Men 
1 Jof family and fortune are, now, not only ready to accept of 
1 | | them, but make great intereſt to procure them. And ſucceſs 

| 3 is found to depend upon that favour, which the electors are 
porn not to regard. Poſſeſſed of the indowments, they live 

ö I ot in the ſimple frugal manner, ſo neceſſary to health, and 
; 4 —_ and virtue, which their founders d:/zgned they ſhould, 

\ plain diet, in a moderate proportion, at their founders table, 


5 at 5 hours, twice a day, fo acceptable to the ſcholar go- 
ng to bed in ſobriety, and riſing early, no longer pleaſes. 

In ſome colleges the fellows, contenting themſelves with a 

f inner of the value of the founder's two meals for the day, 
either in the hall, or the common, room, ar their private 

3 -hambers, may make themſelves amends in the evening, by 

J hating 228 where elſe in a better manner. In others, the 
I | _ fellows. 
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fellows never ſtand to commons at all ; but, whenever they 
are preſent at the times of dinner or ſupper, either take what 
they find, (the cook providing always for an uncertain num- 
ber) or beſpeak what they lie. In many of the ſame col- 
leges, indeed, the undergraduates, and other independent 
members, are obliged to ftand to commons, noon and night, 


But theſe commons are of ſo ſmall a quantity, or in fo bad F 
a condition, that they require a good deal of mending, either 


by battles in the college (in the profits of which the fellnus 
have acquired an intereſt) or by eating abroad ; in either 
way of relief at an expence extraordinary of, at leaſt, 15 
or 20 pounds a year ; and of neither would there be any 
occaſion, if they might be permitted to ſtand to commons 
of the value of three-pence each meal, ſent up to the ſeve- 
ral tables in ſingle joints. In other colleges again, the in- 
dependent members no more ſtand to commons than the 
fellows, even tho' moſt of the ſtatuteable penalties, they are 


both liable to, conſiſt in being put out of commons, but have 3 


it in their choice to eat of what is provided by the college vice 


tualler at the appointed hour, or by a town victualler at theix A 
gwn hour; very often the ſame perſon, colleges ſuffering their 
gn ſervants to keep publick eating houſes in the Univerſity, 


A founder's indowment is no longer conſidered as a charitable 


proviſion for intire maintenance, or as laying any obligation 
upon thoſe who accept of it to obſerve his rules, but as a 


branch of their revenue in general to be ſpent in the man- 
ner they like beſt. And then again, opportunities of mar- 
riage which the ancient ſocieties had not, and harter ways 


to preferment than by ſtudy, which they were not acquainted 
with, and the number of livings in their own gift greatly in- 


creafed ſince thoſe days, have ſo quickened the ſucceſſion in 
the preſent collegiate bodies, that they now conſiſt, in a 
manner, wholly of young men, with a power till of chooſing 


their own governor, the true cauſe of the want of diſcipline 
in this * We axe undone «is the very ſtatutes that were 


intended 
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; EPS by founders to be the beſt pa for good go- 
| Y *vernment. And therefore in all equitable conſtruction, fo 
1 far as any of the founders ſtatutes are, in our preſent circum- 
f "ſtances, a hurt to the ſocieties by them founded, which they 
; muſt be preſumed to have intended to benefit, they are not 
their ſtatutes. And yet they are ſtill fo far their ſtatutes, 
that the heads and fellows of colleges are not at liberty to 
depart from them without the authority of parliament, 
The authority of parliament did once effectually interpoſe 
to alter, and even to anull, all ſuch ſtatutes of their found- 
IS g ers, as ſeemed to that great council of the nation to be a 
any hurt to religion. And, is it not as reaſonable that the par- 


x n 
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ons liament ſhould once more interpoſe their authority, to alter 
ve» ſuch other ſtatutes of their founders, as ſhall ſeem to them 
in to be a hurt to 44 ſcipline in the place of education, and con- 
the ſequently to learning and virtue? and, efpecially, if it be 
ars conſidered, that, in the former caſe, the parliament, in the 
iave ſtep they took for publick good, would have greatly offended 
vice the founders of the ancient colleges, if they had been living; 
heir ſo contrary was it to the ſtatutes they had with mature advice 
heir approved: And that, in the latter caſe, if the ſame founders 
ſity, of the ancient colleges were now alive to ſee what alterations 
able time, and accidents unforeſeen, had made in the ſocieties by 
tion them founded, and that the ſtatutes direfting the choice of 
as a a governor to be in themſelves had ruined the diſcipline by 
aan- them intended to have been perpetually eſtabliſhed, the par- 
nar» Miament which ſhould provide a : remedy for this evil would 
vays have their thanks. 
nted What founders profeſſedly inen was aublick good They 
in- obtained the conſent of the crown to the eſtabliſnment of the 
7 in STules they had provided for the government of their reſpective 
in a Colleges by this declaration. And, in confidence that as 
ſing much would be performed, as was declared to be intended, 
line ttheſe rules received their authenticity from the royal ſigna- 
vere ture. By accidents, which founders could not foreſee, nor 
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their ſocieties prevent, the ſaid rules are fallen into diſuſe! 
They cannot now be enforced. The ancient diſcipline is 
loſt, And the publick are deprived of the good intended 
them; to which they have ſtill a right, and loudly and juſtly 
complain that it is with-held from them, and which, yet, 
they cannot recover without a reformation of the Univerſity. 


The Univerſity then muſt be reformed: But it cannot re- 
form itſelf. The affiſtance then of the legiſlature is ne- 


te//ary to its reformation. But the legiſlature will not be 


_ rightly applied to for their aſſiſtance, till it ſhall appear to 
them in what particulars a reformation is needful. This being 
ſo, we, the authors of this paper; hope; whilſt others con- 


tent themſelves with complaining only, and decline all 
trouble in providing a remedy, it will not be unbecoming of 
us, wiſhing well, as we do, to this learned body, and know- 
ing for certain what it is that hinders it from being the ſafeſt, 

and every way the fitteſt place of education in the whole 


world, to impart in this manner what knowledge we have 
of this kind to the publick, in order to invite thoſe to re- 
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move the impediment, who alone have the power to do it, 3 
and, we truſt, will not want the inclination, when they ſhall 


in it. | 
Whether; whit tis men ſhall fay upon this ocentinn 


| will be regarded, is uncertain. If not at wave; it may Here- 


after. If not at all, they will at leaſt be excuſed for having 
taken a liberty, to which in affection and duty to the Uni- 
verſity, and to the publick, they thought themſelves oblig- 


ed. Liberaverint animas ſuas. But, if there ſhould be no 4 
attempt to reform this body, originally inſtituted for the | 
fervice of the publick, or a feeble one that ſhould fail of the 


deſired effect, they humbly hope, that, if their poſterity, 


ſeeking improvements in Univerſity- learning, under private 
| inſtructors, 


ſiee, that the reformation which is needful may be eaſily ac- 1 
compliſhed without any hurt to the eſtates, or intereſts, or 3 
uſeful privileges of the Univerſity, or of any college with- 
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inſtructors, and offering themſelves to the biſhops for 
holy orders with unexceptionable qualifications for the 


miniſterial office, and with teſtimonials of their good life 


Ter 
"KEN 
IS 
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and converſation that may be depended upon, they will 


7 not therefore be refuſed, becauſe they have not taken 
degrees in a place en it was not ſafe for them to 
reſide. 


[To be continued ocegfanaly, as the authors Hall have 
-. leiſure]. 
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} From the GENERAL EvenincG PosT, February 3, 1750. 


To the PRINTER, Ge. 
61 1 5 
2 January 29. 


F Th not a little Auiprsel at the fight of two let 


ters publiſhed in your paper, by ſome perſon or per- 


ſons, who ſtile themſelves Mell. iſbers to this Univerſity. 


And this ſeems at this time eſpecially ſtill more ſtrange, 
when we have fo lately laboured under ſo heavy a load 


: 1 of reproach. Occaſion was taken, from the miſbehavi- 
our of ſome of our youth, to raiſe à general outcry 
A againſt us. Every thing that was done here was ſtrange- 
'Y ly miſ-repreſented and aggravated; and a thouſand falſe 


ſtories induſtriouſly propagated, and haſtily credited. The 
paper before me acknowledges, that infinite miſcreports 
chen prevailed, and that thoſe who they believe had goods 


pra to the Univerſity were afraid that the enquiry would not 
oof the deſired kind, or in 4 friendly fert. How then 


n we look upon thoſe as our WPeull-TFifhers, who 1 
would revive theſe complaints, and ſet this ferment at R 
work again ? People who had heen loud in their clamours _ 3 
againſt us, began to cool; and moſt men of fenſe be- 3 
gan to ſee that they had been abuſed by infinite miſs 1 
reports and miſ-repreſentations. But theſe our friends : 
were ſorry to ſee the ſtorm ſo ſoon blown over, and 

ſo laudable a work dropped, as a viſitation and reforma- 
tion of the Univerſity. But are they themſelves ſure ſuch 
a reformation will be of a friendly ſort, or conducted in 1 
a friendly manner? Are they ſure, that every one Who 5 
may be concerned in ſuch a reformation will think juſt 
as they do; that they will concur in every regulation 
they judge neceſſary, and make no alterations they may = 
think improper or hurtful ? We have but too much re 
ſon to believe, from what we have lately had occaſion to : if 
obſerve, that there are too many, and ſome perhaps in 
high ſtation, who bear no favourable aſpect to this Uni- 
verty. I wiſh I had no reaſon to add, that the enemies 
of our eſtabliſhment, and of our religion, were but too 
numerous. We muſt be excuſed therefore, if we are 
under ſome jealouſies and fears that a reformation might 
not be fo ea/ily accompliſhed without any hurt to our -- 
Hates, intereſts, or uſeful" privileges, as theſe writers would Y 
perſuade us. Onr beſt friends were unwilling to hazard 1 
the iſſue, of a diſpute: and yet, it ſeems, our Mill. 
IHifhers take pains to revive it. And, what is ſtill 3 
more extraordinary, ſuch ſuggeſtions are thrown out byß/ 
theſe our JFll-//iſhers, as we could ſcarce have expected 
from our worſt enemies. The Univer/ity, till reformed, 1 3 
we are told, zuill not be @ proper place for the education of © 
youth 3 nor can they expect here to make due improve” 
ments in the proper learniug for their intended profe ſions, or 
to be bred up with due regard ta the intereſts of religion A : ö 
and virtue. Biſhops are deſired to look out elſewherg 1 
5 | — ' for 
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for perſons qualified for holy orders : and this + plate is re- 
preſented as a place, that is not, or ſoon will not be 
ſafe, for perſons ſeeking ſuch improvements, as may qua- 
lify them for orders, to refide in. And theſe ſtrarige aſſer- 
tions we are to take on their bare word, without the 
leaſt proof, tho' they are ſuch as every one, who knows 
this place, knows to be falſe. 

But is there no reafon then to complain of an in- 
creaſe of luxury and expence here? I ſhall not deny, 
or diſſemble, that in ſome degree there is. And theſe 
writers have given us a very good and juſt reaſon 
and account how it comes to paſs. Luxury, they tell us, 


= hath for ſome time been making advances in this nation 


with long ſtrides. The expences of great ſchools are great-' 


ly enlarged. The appetites of young men, through general 


luxury, are every where indulged, and by indulgence inflamed, 
before they are ſont to the Univerſity. Theſe are indeed 
melancholy truths : and if theſe gentlemen' can contrive 
any method to ſtop the advances of general luxury, or to 
leſſen the expences of great ſchools ; to make parents wiſer 
and better, and prevent their indulging and enflaming the 
appetites of their children; they will do an acceptable ſer- 
vice to both the Univerſities and to the publick, But 
on the other hand, till the cauſe can be removed, I am 
afraid, do what we can, we ſhall in ſome meaſure feel 
the effects of it. Let us execute our ſtatutes ever ſo di- 


ligently, we ſhall find it difficult to keep thoſe within 


> bounds, who come here already corrupted, Serve 1h com- 
' mons in what manner you pleaſe, thoſe, who have lived 
2 luxuriouſly at home, or at ſchool, will ſcarce be contented 
with them. Nay, if you new-model our ſtatutes, the 
ſame difficulty will, I fear, attend the execution of what- 
ever rules you can make. Any regulations, which the 
= wiſeſt man can contrive, or the moſt whimſical imagine, 
will ſcarce be found effectual to reſtrain the appetites of 
3 young men which haye been long indulged and inflamed, 


CG 2 


. 620) 
and ſtill continue ſo to be at home. And what is fill a 
harder caſe upon us, one ſuch perſon here does in mite 
miſchief. Governours here, both out of prudence and 
good-nature, are unwilling to remove him, as lu: + 2s 
there is any hopes of his | reformation : and all this w:.''e 
he is corrupting and ſeducing others, And theſe very 
perſons, when they go from hence, are generally loudeſt 
in their clamours againſt us. If we expel them, tis an 
affront never to be forgiven. If we forbear them, that 
yery forbearance furniſhes them with a reaſon to complain 


of our Cm 


OXONIENSIS. 


J To be continued. 


From the GExTRAL EygxinG Pos, Feb. 15, 17 30. 


Continuation 75 n. OXFORD LETTER, 3 
begun the 3d inflant. a 


| UR good friend (for ſo I ſhall take the liberty to 
ll > call him, though he ſpeaks in the plural number) 
having given us ſo juſt an account of the increaſe of 
expences here; I was in hopes when I took his next 2 
| N paper in hand, to have met with ſome propoſals, or con- 
| ſiderations, proper to reſtrain the growing luxury of the 2 
age. From ſo good a pen, we might have hoped fac 
ſomething, which might have had ſome good effect. But, 
nM 


{cm} 
to my great ſorrow and ſurprize, I found, inſtead of 


the ſame point purſued, a quite new ſcene opened. A 
new cauſe is now aſſigned, of this ſuppoſed relaxation of 


1 diſcipline here, very different from the former. Our rules 


and flatutes, it ſeems, intended by founders to be the beſt 
proviſion for good government, are, by alteration of times 
and circumſtances, become a hurt to the ſocieties by them 
founded; and particularly, the /tatutes directing the choice 
of a governour are ſaid to have ruined the diſcipline by 
them intended to have been perpetually e/tabli ſhed. And 
therefore the afſi/lance of the legiſlature is called in, to. 
provide a remedy for this evil, and to alter, and even to 
anull, all ſuch ſtatutes as this gentleman ſhall not ap- 


prove of. But I humbly preſume, that all wife govern- 


ments will be very cautious how. they break in upon an- 
cient eſtabliſhments ; ; will look upon the wills of found- 
ers and benefactors, as things ſacred; and the intereſts 


and privileges of thoſe who claim under them, as rights 


not to be wantonly invaded, upon every idle ſuggeſtion 
of imperfection or inſufficiency. Another circumſtance 


which may deſerve to be conſidered, is, that the heads 


and fellows of colleges are bound, by oath, to obſerve 
and ſupport the ſtatutes of their founders, and not to 
admit of any alteration in them. And J doubt very 
much, whether the legiſlature itſelf, can abſolve men 
from ſuch oaths. But we are told, that the authority of 
parliament did once eſfectually interpaſe to alter, and even to 
annull, all ſuch flatutes, as ſeemed to them ta be a hurt to 
religion, But, why ſeemed ? were not tho ſe flatutes really 
a hurt to religion, in themſelves ſuperſtitious and unlaw- 
ful? Did the parliament think it proper to alter or annull 
any other ? Fine logick indeed ! Becauſe unlawful fatutes 
may be, and have been repealed, therefore other ſta- 
tutes, no way unlawful or ſuperſtitious, u be repealed, 


| pnly becauſe they ſeem to this writer inexpedignt, But, 


\ #2 ) 3 
if the founders of ancient colleges were now alive, the par- 1 
Hiament would have their thanks, for making ſuch altera 
tions. But he here takes one thing for granted, which 1 
will not be fo readily allowed him; that our founders, if 
alive, would think juſt as he does. I am rather afraid, 
that if ſuch a reformation was ſet on foot, eſpecially if un- 
der his direction, it might be ſuch, as would neither meet 
with our founders approbation, nor deſerve their thanks. 
And I think I have ſome reaſon ſo to ſay, when I con- 
ſider the particular point he at preſent calls upon the legiſ- 
lature to aſſiſt him in, the alteration of the ſtatutes con- 
cerning the election of our governours. Let us then attend 
His reaſonings on this head. 

Tt is, in the firſt place, ſuggeſted, that our founders 
endowments were intended for ſuch ſcholars only, as fhould 
need this ſupport in their education, and ſhould be found upon 
examination to deſerve it; but now fellowſhips are rarely | 
given to ſcholars of loo condition, whatever be their merit. 
This is a. heavy and a general charge, but not generally 

true. It is, indeed, very difficult every where elſe, as 

well as here, to prevent perſons of good fortune and lit- 
de merit from ſharing, ſometimes, in the rewards and 
e deſigned for the 3 and indigent. But 
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Dunes Bc nec purior ulla eft, 
Nec magis his aliena malis ! | 


T believe there are few places, where merit is more 
regarded, or the intentions of founders more religiouſly 
obſerved, than within theſe ſocieties ; and I could pro- 
duce innumerable inſtances, ſome very illuſtrious ones, 
to juſtify my aſſertion. But ſuppoſing his charge 

were true; what remedy will he provide for it? Our 
reſent ſtatutes lay all poſſible obligations upon the elec- AY 
tors : if they break ane them, I am afraid they will | 1 
| yOu I 
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F break through any other he can deviſe. But, of all re. 
1 medies which might be thought on, what he has offered 
h is the very worſt. He would veſt the appointment of 
our governours in other hands. And, pray, would not 
every one, who was concerned in appointing, or recom- 


» | | Y ending our governours, think they had a right to re- 
„ 1 commend to them candidates for fellowſhips ? And, 
would this be a likely means of promoting perſons of 


low condition, or diſtinguiſh'd merit Another 
thing ſuggeſted, is, that colleges had formerly none or 
few advowſons in their patronage ; that of courſe the ſucceſſion 
1 7 was very ſlow, and a great majority of the fellows grave and 
= ſerious men, regarding the reputation and intereſt of their ſo- 
ieh, &c. All this is eaſily ſaid, and as eaſily anſwered. 
F IE is not true, that the ſucceſſion, in ancient colleges, was 
iu their founders days, flower than now. It appears, by 
many of our ſtatutes and regiſters, that it was much 
Fee, Some thirty or forty years ago there, were, in- 

© deed, ſeveral elderly men in ſome of our colleges: and 
Jrhen there were great complaints, that perſons, by ſtay- 
ing too long here, contracted a ſourneſs and moroſe- 
Inch, or a ſtupid indolence, regardleſs of their own and 
the college's reputation, intractable to their governours, 
and little concerning themſelves in the good of the ſo- 
1 Fiery. J muſt own I look upon ſucceſſion in a college 
to be as neceſſary as circulation to the vital frame: it 
contributes to the health and vigour of the body, and 

| ok the founder's bounty more diffuſive. And, one 
would think, that it was no way unreaſonable, that 
ome decent proviſion ſhould be made for ſuch as have 
ſpent their younger days in attendance on their duty 
here, and perhaps, by this very attendance, loſt the op- 
portunity of making their fortune - elſewhere. This, 
| colleges have been enabled to do by the purchaſe of 
geduruens, | But even nous chere are ſcarce any colleges; 
where 


where a man can expect college preferment till he is forty, | 1 
(many years above the age required for a biſhop, and i 
enough, one would think, to be intruſted with a voice 3 
in the election of his head) and, in 19, not till he is 
a great deal older. And colleges have already been pre- 
vented from carrying this matter to exceſs, by a late act 
of parliament, with which, one might have hoped, this 
gentleman would have been contetited. On ſuch ſug- 
geſtions as theſe, falſe and idle as they are, he would 
3 the fellows of colleges of the right, veſted in 
them by their founders, of chooſing their own gover- 
nours; the true cauſe, it ſeems in his opinion, of the 
want of diſcipline in this place. But, very hard may 
they juſtly think it, that their ZYe!-I/ifhers ſhould at- 
tempt to rob them of a right, which their worſt ene- 
mies have left them in the poſſeſſion of. In the viſi- 
tation 1648, the very worſt of times, our members were 
turned out; but neither were our ſtatutes annulled, 
nor the . deprived of the power of chooſing their 
ohn governvurs, or any of the privileges entruſted with 
them by their founders. In King James's time ſuch a 
thing was, in ſome colleges, attempted ; but we know 
this was one great cauſe of complaint againſt him, and 
one of the chief things which haſtened the ruin of that 
_ unhappy prince. And it ought to be remembered, that, 
| in the caſe of Magdalen College, one plea inſiſted on by 
Wi the college, was, that they could not, conſiſtently with 
= their oaths, admit a preſident, appointed in a differ- 
| Z ent manner, than what their founder had preſcribed. 
1 And what reaſon can now be offered for ſo violent a 
| 1 meaſure? Have the fellows of colleges notoriouſſy abuſed 
It the truſt repoſed in them? No ſuch thing. Theſe ſoci- 
| = eties have, for ſome ages, flouriſhed, under the methods 
= _ preſcribed by their founders : every college can point 
| | out, from the earliſt times to the preſent, men of Jearn= 
| ants | | ings 
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9 ing, integrity, and piety, who habe preſided over them: 


and late, very late inſtances may be produced, of elections 
made, without any influence of intereſt or affection. 


[ To be continued. ] 
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i Iren the GENERAL EveENING PosT, Feb. 24; 1750: 
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| The OXFORD LETTER continued from 
Thurſday je nnight. 


A E. further obſerve, that ſome ſocieties, in both 


the Univerſities, have governours appointed over them 


by others: I would aſk then, whether theſe ſocieties are 
better governed than many others are; and whether there 
cake not in theſe, as well as in other colleges, complaints 
E BE irt egularity and extra agance ? ? There i is, in particular, 


| 1 choſe by his fellows, but has had the making of his 
2 own ſtatutes: can it then be ſaid, that even this di- 


2 fſinguiſhed ſociety flouriſhes more than any other; or, is 


Z freer from all rèproaches of this kind, than any of its 


I neighbours ? If not, then it is plain, that our friend hath 
quite miſtaken the cauſe of the malady, and that he is 


; no proper perſon to apply to for a remedy. I could 
1 with, too, that our Friend had told us where he would 
x place his power of appoiriting our governours : I believe 
due would find it very difficult to name any method; which 
6 would not be liable at leaft to equal objections, and ſub- 
Y Jet to 28 abuſes with the preſent: Would he place 
[| D his 


(26) 


his powet in the crown? Far be it from me to caſt 


any inviduous reflections on thoſe, who are, or may be, 


tecommended to royal favour; but I ſhall take the li- 
berty to ſay, as an Engliſhman, that this would throw ſo 


much power into the crown, and create ſuch a depend- 


ance here as no lover of his country would wiſh to ſee. 
And, as an academick, I may queſtion, whether gover- 
nours, depending on great men for their places here, 
and ſeeking after higher (for moſt of our headſhips are 
but poor preferments) would be more likely to attend 
the duties of their ſtation, regard the reputation and intereſt 
of their ſocieties, and revere the opinion of the Univerſityg 
than men, who have been long reſident here, verſed in 
college buſineſs, and acquainted with the ſtatutes, rules 
and cuſtoms of the Univerſity, and their reſpective ſoci- 
eties? Or, would ſuch perſons be more likely to reme- 


dy the abuſes he complains of? to revive diſcipline ; to 


recommend plain diet, ſobriety, and frugality, by their 
authority or example? The like objections will, I appre- 
hend, in ſome meaſure, affect any new ſcheme which 


may be propoſed. But tis a fault incident to little minds, 


and warm imaginations, when they ſee imperfections in 
old eſtabliſhments, (and no human eſtabliſhment is with- 


out) or negligence, or abuſes, in thoſe entruſted with 


power, (and ſuch offences will come, as long as men 
are men) they are immediately for tearing up founda- 


tions, and think to remedy all defects by ſome new regu- 


lations of their own deviſing, but never reflect, or con- 


fider, what difficulties or dangers may attend the attempt, 
or what inconveniencies their own favourite ſcheme may 


be liable to. 

But perhaps it may be aſked, are you affaid then of all 
enquiries? Are you averſe to all reformation, and angry 
with any friend who propoſes it? By no means. But I 


muſt be excuſed, if 1 cannot think this writer has, either 


in 
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- our ſtatutes, | 
remedying ſuch abuſes as may creep in here. The heads 


( 


zn the time, the manner, or the matter of this his applica- 
tion to the publick, ſhewn either his affection or duty to 
” the Univerſity. 
” repreſent us under, or think there are any irregularities 
here, but what may be reformed without new modelling 


Nor do we feel ſuch diſtreſs as he would 


There are ſtatuteable and legal methods of 


and officers of colleges are obliged, by their oaths, to 
prevent and reform them. If they are oppoſed by the 
other fellows, they may call in the viſitor's aſſiſtance: 
if theſe won't do their duty, any fellow may complain 
to him; if none will complain, the viſitor by his own. 
authority may viſit, enquire into, and reform all abuſes. 
And with regard to the increaſe of expences here, as 
ſome regulations have already been made, ſo I am credi- 
bly informed, that the governours in bath the Univer- 


ſities have it under conſideration, how they may put a 


ſtop, if poſſible, to this evil, by ſome new and more ef- 
fectual injunctions. But till ſuch methods have been 
tried, and found inſufficient, *tis moſt amazing that any 
one, who calls himſelf a Well Ii. iſber to this Univerſity, 
ſhould fancy it his duty, or think himſelf at liberty, with- 
out any previous application to the proper perſons con- 
cerned, to make a folemn appeal to the publick, and 
call in the aff Fo of the es 


 OXONIENSIS. 


[To be continued, if occaſion ſhould be given.] 
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5 ſhall be tempted to ſend his ſon abroad for better im- 


| ſhould circulate in our own, We are humbly of opinion, 
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From the GENERAL EveEninG PosT, March 31, 1750. ; 


WELL- WISHERS 


To THE 


Univ ERS1T A of 0 X F 0 R "oy 


NUMBER III. 


F it be deſireable that young men 1 to the 
Univerſity for education ſhould live there guietly, tu 
diouſſy, virtuouſly, and religiouſly 3 ; at an expence that 
will not be grievous to their parents ; and under tutors of 
ſuch ſkill, and diligence, and fidelity, as that no parent 


provements than may be had at home, to the great 
diſcredit of the Univerſi ities of this kingdom, and profuſe 
conſumption of our money in foreign countries which | 


theſe ends cannot poflibly be obtained without a va- 


riation from the preſent e of de in ſome 


reſpects. | 

By the conſtitutions of colleges in Oxferd, excepting 
thoſe of Chrift-Church and Kits. the fellows have, 
AS hath already been obſerved, the choice of their own 
governours. The miſchiefs that often have attended, 
and are > often —_ to attend Juch a Choice, are theſe. 
WR h On 
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[ on the proſpect of a vacancy in the lodgings, though A 


iſiant one, there will, naturally, be going forward in- 
trigues , and artful managements unworthy of liberal men, 
and of eccleſiaſtichs in particular; undue applications, fo= 
reign, as well as domeſtick, will be made to the elec- 
tors, who, being under the obligation of oaths to reſpect 
in their choice the greater fitne/s for diſcipline, cannot in- 


| nocentiy be applied ta at all ; and who will often find 
7 themſelves diſtreſſed by the different admonitions of grati- 
tude and conſcience, of friendſhip and duty. A ſoci- 


ty inſtituted for the promotion of piety and virtue, will 
Ape divided into parties, which, inflamed in proportion 
to the zeal of intereſted particulars, will appear, for the 
preſent at leaſt, if not more than appear, to have ſuſpend- 


Fed all regard either to piety, or virtue. Miſrepreſenta- 
tion, and obloquy, gratuities and entertainments, and late 
Pour and perfunctory exerciſes, and filent ſtatutes, till 


an election ſhall be made, are the privilege of thoſe, 
who can be uſeful, and will not be ſo, if they are put out 


| 0 f humour. $0 that, preparatorily to the choice of a go- 


; Pernour⸗ the ſociety may be debauched to a degree, not 
to be brought again into good order, for many years, 
1 the beſt governour ſo choſen, if any governour /o cho- 


3 * Hen ſhould in good earneſt attempt it. And, after the 


election ſhall be over, the heats and animoſities that at- 
Ended it will continue ; the peace of the ſociety, ſo ne- 
== to ſtudy 3 and improvement, be 4 ſturbed; and, how 
4 great ſoever ſhall have been the diſagreement between them, 


J 1 ey ſhall yet be obliged to live together. 


At length a governour is choſen by a majority. 1 


3 parent unanimities are founded in private majorities. We 

can eaſily conceive a majority in every ſociety may deſire 
5 Ae of diſcipline ; and may have. been inclined, if 
F not determined, to chuſe a governour, who, they might 
3 Pope, would indulge them in n what hey deſire, Nay We 
1 can 
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can eaſily conceive it not impoſſible, but that a candidate, 
ambitious of the headſhip, may have been tempted to be- 
have, and to expreſs himſelf in ſuch a manner beforehand, 
as to have raiſed in his electors a reaſonably well-ground- 
ed expectation of ſo much courteſy, and that he will 


have the honour not to put in practice notions different 7 
from thoſe he formerly appeared, if not profeſſed, to en- 
tertain; and the gratitude likewiſe to remember the ob- 


ligations he is under to his conſtituents ; who alſo may 


have been wiſe enough to chooſe a perſon to prefide over 


them of ſo great gentleneſs of temper, as that he would 


naturally find in himſelf a reluctance to proceed to any 


zmuſual, however wholſome, parts of difcipline, if he had 
no obligation to them; and, of ſo much good ſenſe, as 
would enable him to foreſee, that if, hereafter, he ſhould 
make them uneaſy, contrary to their expectations, they 
would have it in their power (ſuch is the conftitution of 
colleges) to make him more ſo. 

Again, we can eaſily conceive, that a governour ſo 
quality'd, and fo choſen, will hardly carry his reſentment 
ſo far againſt the minority that oppoſed him, as to keep 
them to the obſervance of thoſe rules of their founder, 


from which the majority that thoſe him are ſet free; and 


that, to avoid the imputation of partiality, inactivity 


miu Enſue. But ſuppoſe him equal i in the diſtribution | 


of penalties, 1f he inflict any, he may yet be under great 
temptation to inequality in the diſtribution of favours in his 
power to beſtow, and which he will find it difficult to 


with-hold from a ſollicitor he is indebted to, however un- 


worthy. He muſt ſometimes, if deſired, ſubmit to recom- 
i mend to great perſons tutors very inſufficient, and to con- 


ide at the miſbehaviour of pupils very difſolute, leſt the 
tutors ſhould be the ſooner deprived of the valuable con- 


derations they receive for their ſuppoſed care of them. He 
muſt ſometimes ſubmit to aff? in convocational cenſures 


8 
bd” 


RL 
2 


= C4) | 
be» © or favours, neither reaſonable in themſelves, nor war- 

ad, ranted by any ftatute, and, againſt his own opinion. 
1d- L And, as the fellows have the choice of their head; they 
ill may hope he will be contented to let them have the choice 
nt Y of the fellows likewiſe, as fellowſhips become void ; or, 
n- they may aſſume it whether he be ſo contented or no; and, 
- © previouſly to any examination of fitneſs, may agree a- 
ay 3 mongſt themſelves, whom of their Friends they ſhall, in 
Ver z their turns, make fellows ; who, owing their obligations to 
ald their electors, may, afterwards, be of a party with them 
ny 4 againſt their governour, if, at any time, he ſhould be 
ad found fo refractory, as to attempt any reformation that 
as will be diſagreeable to them. 

uld But, ſuppoſe a governour choſen in this popular man- 
ey ner, and, formerly, in a diſpoſition to comply with his 
of electorsꝰ expectations of liberty with impunity, ſhould, 
| 43 at length, be ſo good, as to conſider, what his ſtation re- 

ſo _Þ quires of him, and the obligations he is under, in honour 
ent and conſcience, to perform the duties of it as far as he is 
CP able; and, having been ſurprized with inſtances of aut. 
ragious miſbehaviour in ſome or other of the ſcholars un- 

nd der his care, ſhould begin to reflect, that nothing ſo enor- 
ty mous, ſurely, would have happened, if /e/fer irregulari- 
on ties, in his power to have puniſhed, had ſeaſonably been 

taken notice of; and that, in the general eſtimate of the 
world, the blame of what is amiſs in the ſociety, will not 
be /hared by the fellows of it, but fall wholly upon him 
ſelf, ſhould have the prudence and the reſolution to main- 
tain a regular diſcipline in his college for the future; 
1 yet, he would find himſelf, by the conſtitution of his col- 
lege, to have not ſufficient power to do what he ſo 50 
neſtiy, and ſo heroicalh intends. For, to many material 
acts of diſcipline, he mult have the concurrence of certain 
others of the body, whether ſeniors, or officers, who 
S may not concur with him. They may be obnoxious them- 
3 6 ſelves; 
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fees, or thoſe they Firoour ” be io, if themſelves ae 


innocent. 


e 


ing rn their der drs by the bowels 7 
Feſus Chrift, to be watchful over the ſocieties by them re- 


ſpectively founded, and to ſee that their Hatutes ſhould 
be obſerved, had given hem ſufficient potuer to do what 
they ſo earneſtly deſirel. But, we are aſſured, they 


have not. For, a viſitor, by the conſtitutions of colleges; 
generally, cannot viſtt, unleſs he be called upon to do it 
by a certain number, or by a majority of a certain num- 


ber, of the fellows. But a certain number, or a majo- 


rity of theſe, having lived in great diſregard to their found- 
ers ſtatutes, and deſigning fo to live, would aſtoniſn all 
mankind; if they ſhould call in à viſitor to inſpe& their 
own miſbehaviour. Some viſitors, indeed, may viſit their 
reſpective colleges once in five years, of their own ac⸗ 
cord. But their predeceſſors having for a long time aif- 


continued to do this, if they ever did fc they will, n- 


rurally, be 4: VHinclined to do it. 
What, then, is to be done, in order to eue that 


: * to the community, which founders of colleges intend- 


ed they ſhould reap from their beneficence ? The commu- 
nity are greatly intereſted to get this good ſecured ta 
them, and have even a right to uſe all proper and juſt 
means to get it well ſecured. A fellow of a college 


hath not a better right to his founder's mndownment, that 
the publick hath to his good behaviour, manifeſted in his 


conformity to his founder's ſtatutes. And his diſregard- 


ing theſe is not only ingratitude to his benefucter, no other- 


wiſe puniſhable than by the very ill opinion all ſerious 
men will have of him, but a fraud to the publich, and 
demands a diſpaſſionate, conſiderate, and effectual legal 


coercion. If fellows of colleges conform to theſe rules, it 


vl hardly enter the heads of W members to 
tranſgreſs 


1 


HH}. - 


Wangen them; nor will dependent members, habituatty | 
confortaing; 22 tranſgreſſions in the independent. But 
if they depart from their foundet's rules, who are under 
great obligations to him, they will embolden younger 
icholars to do ſo too, who are under no ſuch obligations. 
And what reprehenſion or puniſhment have theſe to fear; 
who find that perſons, ſuperiour to them in fanding and 
degree, are irregular, and yet go unpuniſhed and uncen- 
ſured by their povernotir d and a governour, being aware 
how readily partiality will be imputed to him if he make 
a difference, will not have the courage to note the irre- 
gularity in one which he overlooks in another; and, in 
another, the more criminal, on the very account of his 
ſuperiour ſtanding and degree. For, of the langer fland- 
ing he is, and the more he hath deſerved a degree, the 
more #nowledge he will be preſumed to have of what is 
duty, and of the greater influence to error is likely to be 
his example if he diſregard it. Away with all privileg in 
any fellow of a ſociety, whether ſenior or officer, to be 
negligent of his duty to God, or e of his found- 
er's inſtitutions. 

It is, now, ſubmitted to the coated of ſuperi- 
ors, whether the private good of collegiate bodies, and 
the goed which the publicb expect from them, by the edu- 
cation of the youth of the kingdom in religion, and vir- 
tue, and learning, at a moderate expence, may not beſt 
be ſecured, by releaſing theſe ſocieties from the choice 
of their reſpective governours made by themſelves; 
and by placing the fame in other hands limited al- 
ways to the choice of one out of their own bodies 
reſpectively. 

The perſon fo choſen being one of the bois there 


will be the ſame preferment for a worthy member of it 


which the founder intended. He will be one, who of 


courſe will underſtand all the buſineſs of the college, and 


1 will 
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will naturally have an affz&ion for it. One, who hav- 
ing no obligation to any under his government, will, it 
he be either wife or good, be indifferent to all. One, 
who can, now, have 10 reluctance to ſee that his 
founder's ffatutes are obſerved; nay, who muſt, now, 
have ſome reluctance to forbear to ſee that they are ob- 
ſerved ; for, if they are not, men will know for certain 
where to lay the blame. He hath, now, © a face to 
ec be aſhamed that may be d:/cerned.” And it cannot, 
ſure, be more than a reaſonable aid to him in the exe- 
cution of his office, that he be allowed to have a neceſ- 


ſary voice in the election of all future ſcholars and fellows 


of the college; and in the appointment of the officers in 
it; and in the diſpoſal of the livings and preferments be- 
longing to it; and the ſole nomination of the tutors to be 
intruſted with the care of the youth reſorting to his college 
for improvements in learning and virtue. The abuſe of 
theſe, or of any of theſe powers in the governour, to be 
cogniſable by the viſitor, and by him to be reformed. The 
viſitor to be obliged to viſit, by himſelf or his commiſlary, 


ence in five years, and at liberty to viſit oftener, if he 


ſhall think fit. 


e be continued, with obſervations on certain paſſages 
n Letters written to the Well-Wiihers. ] 
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10 THE 


UNIVERSITY of O X F O R B. 


NUMBER IV. 


I TNDER this Number we ſhall conſider, as we pro- 
” 8B poſed, certain paſſages in one or other of our cor- 


reſpondent's letters, written, we preſume, rather to in- 
gratiate himſelf with the fellows of colleges, than to 
prove the power they have to chooſe their own govern- 
Ne an e inſtitution. 


1 


I. He aſks, Have the fellows of colleges NOTORI-. 
„ OUSLY abuſed the truſt repoſed in them 9” and thus an- 
ſwers his own queſtion, ** No ſuch thing.” 


To this we reply, ſome ſuch thing neterioufly in the 
year 171—, in the year 171—, in the year 171—, in 
the year 171 —; in the year 172—, in the year 172—, 
in the year 172—, in the year 172—, in the year 172—; 
in the year 173 —, in the year, &c. It is really a grief to 

us to find ourſelves under a neceſſity of ſaying any thing on 
this head; our inclination not being to reflect upon any 

| | £2 particular 
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particular per/or or college, but to reform the Univerſ 2 


However, we chooſe to ſay as little, and that little in as 
obſcure a manner, as we can: and, we hope, our correſ- 


pondent will not oblige us to be more plain, nor to ſay 


all that we know that is naughty of this matter ; and, at 
this time too, when, we flatter ourſelves, every 8 ig 


: going to be very good. 


2. © Theſe Kae have, for ſome ages, FLOURISHED, 


cc under the methads [of chooſing their own governours] 


10 * ” their founders.” 


We 8 that the word flouriſhed, iS an — 
ous term, and may ſignify, either in virtue, or in num- 
ber; and think it will be time enough to ſay ſome- 


thing to this paſſage, when our r Smits ſhall be 
more r . 


3. Every college can u point = from the 3 times 


e to the preſent, men of —— non oh 'Y, and piety, who 


ce preſi "ded over them.” 


We anſwer, that every P BY if they are ſo pleaſed, 
can point out men choſen by themſelves to preſide over 
them, of a very different character; that learning, integrit Y, 
and piety, are not all the qualifications requiſite in a go- 
vernour of a college, though, perhaps, all that he will 
ever have room in that ſituation to diſplay ; that nothing 
of what our correſpondent aſſerts, can be known from the 
earlieſt times, but by hiſtory, or tradition, and may poſſi- 
bly, not be true; and that, if never ſo true, the times are 
changed; and later times may want that proviſion for 
god diſcipline, which earlier did not need. 


+4 _ And late, very 150 inſlances may be 3 of 


66 * eledt ons. 
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/ity, cc eleftions made [by fellows of colleges] without any influ 
as «© ence of intereſt or aſfection.“ 

reſ- | 5 „„ 1 

ſay We believe as much, but are at a loſs to know, 

at what this is brought to prove, ſince other conſiderations, 

7 18 not very laudable, may influence electors as well as in- 


| tereſt or aſfectian. But we will ſuppole the utmoſt he can 
| deſire to be underſtood to mean, viz. that late, very late 
inſtances may be produced of elections made by fellows 
rs] of colleges, not only without any influence of intereſt or 

XZ affection, but with real belief alſo, that the men they 
= choſe had all the proper qualifications for the government 
- © of a college: yet what he would infer from hence, 
mM- that, ſince fellows of colleges have choſen ſo well in 
1e- I theſe inſtances, ſurely, fellows of colleges are fit to be 
be = truſted with the choice of their own governours for ever, 
woill not readily be admitted. We beg leave to con- 
ſider this argument. 1. In a late inſtance, 2. In a 


nes very late one. 
ho 


We readil y allow, that the ike of a college, in 
a = inſtance, did themſelves great honour in chooſing 
d, for their head, a good ſcholar, an ingenious man, of fine 
er | temper, fine 1 r, and, what comes home to the 
„ preſent purpoſe, a perſon excellently gualified, and ex- 
o- tremely well 4 iſpoſed to maintain a regular diſcipline in the 


ill college, to the government of which he was choſen; and 
1g eſpecially, as they did this without influence of intere/t, as 
1e that term means, without any fellow 's receiving a conſidera- 
1— | tion for his vote; and without influence of qffection, as that 5 
re term imports, without preference of a leſs worthy to a more 
Ny worthy competitor thro friendſhip. But then we ſay thus: 


If, that the fellows of this college did lately chooſe for 
their head, a perſon excellently qualified, and extremely 
well aſpeſed t to maintain a regular diſcipline in the faid 
college, 
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gedit of chooſing a worthy man to preſide over them. 
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college, without any influence of interęſt or affetion, be 


allowed to be a good argument, why the fellows of col- 
leges /hould be truſted with the exerciſe of this power for 


ever; then, that the fellows of the /ame college did, in the 
election preceding, chooſe for their head, a perſon the 


moſt unqualified, and the moſt undiſpoſed to maintain a 
regular diſcipline in the ſaid college, that was ever elect- 


ed by ary fellows of any college; and thro' fo great in- 


fluence of intere/t, as ended in the death of his more 
gvorthy competitor, and in the indeliable infamy of an 
elector bribed to forego his ſolemnly repeated promiſes, and 
long profeſſed friendſbip, muſt be allowed to be as good 
an argument, why the fellows of colleges ſhould not be 
truſted with the exerciſe of this power for ever. 


2. We will conſider this argument, in a very late in- 
Aance, We allow the perſon very lately choſen by the 
fellows of this college for their head, to be a perſon of 
learning, integrity, and piety, and to have been choſen 

without influence of interęſt or affection, which is all that 


our correſpondent ſeems to require in a governour : but 


we will be more liberal to this gentleman, and allow him 
alſo, to be well qualified in other reſpects for the govern- 
ment of the college, and well diſpo/ed to maintain a regu- 
tar diſcipline in it ; meaning, by this term, a diſcipline 
according to the founder's rules; for no other is regular. 
And we allow further, that our correſpondent's argu- 
ment, for continuing to Yellows of colleges the choice of 
their own governours, is much ſtronger in this inſtance, 


than in the other, fince we do not remember any one 
perſon choſen to be the governour of this college, who 


was not worthy to be ſo. And, moreover we think it not 


unlikely, that the clectors in this college, (ſenior fellows, 


and few in number) will continue to do themſelves the 
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What occaſion is there, then, may the reader ſay, to 
put the nomination of the head of this college into other 
hands? Why, none at all, unleſs there be a variation alſo 
in the conſtitution of the college in this further reſpect, 
that the head, they ſhall nominate, have power, of him- 


1 ; felf, to maintain the diſcipline intended by the founder. 


f For, unleſs he have this power, and the free exerciſe of 


Ry” 


it, it is not very material, who chooſes, or who is choſen the 
head of this, or any other college conſtituted like this. 
The ect will be the ſame, whether he be excellently 
qualified for the government of the college, or not at all. 
For, he will be found to be a head only, and not a go- 
vernour. A head, without whom, his electors can nei- 
ther ſet a fine, nor let a leaſe; but not a governour to 
maintain the diſcipline intended by the founder. For, if 
the conſent of one or other of theſe electors be neceſſary 
to every act of diſcipline he would execute, that may af- 
fect the loweſt ſcholar ; and, particularly, if they have, 
or at leaſt exerciſe ſeparate powers from him; and can do, 
or at leaſt do do what they approve without his conſent, 
tho', at the ſame time, what he approves will have no 


effect without theirs, they are the governours of the col- 


lege and not he. And, what then ſhould hinder them 
from doing themſelves the credit of chooſing a valuable 
man to preſide over them, when they will ſtill be as 
ſafe from the exerciſe of any power in him which they 
may not like, as if they had choſen a perſon to this of- 
fice, the moſt indolent and infignificant ? What is deſired, 


therefore, in a head, is, that he ſhould be a geavernour ; 


that, being choſen to preſide over a ſociety of ſcholars 
for the advancement of religion and learning, either in 
this college, or any other, he ſhould have ſufficient power 
to maintain a regular diſcipline for theſe ends, without: 
aſking the conſent of thoſe, who, as it may happen, may 
themſelves be moſt ne, and the 8 of infinite 

jrregularities 


2 CS 

irregularities in others. Whereas, if the g cry againſt | 
the 3 be want of diſcipline; and the general 3 
with be the re/toration and maintenance of diſcipline ; and 
the valuable man they have choſen for their governour; 
cannot 7%/tore it, and maintain it without their leave ; and 
they not willing to forego one appetite to fave the Uni- 
verſity from ruin, will not give leave; this valuable man 
hath only the name of governour transferred to him from 
his electors, in the ſame manner, as is the huſband's to 
the wife; without any power in her to „. gulate his con- 
duct if he ſhould happen to have any ill habizs. For 
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| i this reaſon. one of the perſons ſo choſen, a ſerious, con- 

FH! ſcientious, tender man, having accepted the headſhip of 

. this college over night, and finding the difficulties of 

I doing any thing /atisfafo; ily to his own mind, appe 

—_ greater as they approached nearer, reſigned it the next 

lf | | morning. And the late head, a very wiſe, and a very 

1000 good man, if ever there was any; and as well qualified, 

1 | and diſpoſed to maintain a regular diſcipline in the col- 

110 lege, as any man that ever was choſen head of this or 

ll | | any other college ; and with reſpect to his own conduct, 

0 | whether as a private governour, or a publick magi/trate; 

| ll never abſent from any place of duty, of any kind, whllſt 

MN he was able to crawl to it, hath been frequently heard to 

10 lament the little power he had to regulate certain difor- 

h j | = ders in his college which it was miſery to him to ſee. And, 

l 9 we are of opinion, that, if this new bride, who (in terms 

1000 a little upon the /co/d, which is natural) is fo forward to 

| N take her huſband's part (a good ſort of man in the main, as 

MN | | the world goes, tho', perhaps, not altogether ſo innocent 
lh as ſhe would have it believed) ſhould have tried to make 

{ ih him better, in a way that he had not been »/ed to, and 

} 0 would have /urprized him, however reaſonable, ſhe would 

| 10 have been taken down in her wedding ſhoes. And tho? 

\\ 08 it may be true, that there have been ſome regulations in 

M the 


1 (41) 

| the Family, ſince this perſon came into it, with reſpe*: t 

| eeconomy ; and that certain expences, grievous, and dif- 

reputable, and, which is all in all, no longer acceptable to the 
electors themſelves, have been reduced; yet if this, cr any 
ether governour ſhould try to ſhut his college gates at its 
founder's hour, (a rule to be obſerved by the ſtatutes of che 
| Univerſity, as well as thoſe of his college) or to oblige che 
- fellows of the ſociety, maſters of arts, and in holy , 
to the ſame diligent attendance at the chapel prayers, 1 
before they had taken this degree; or to revive the divinic; 
diſputations which they have determined to diſcontinug; 
or, to require they ſhould ſtand to commons tꝛvice a d 
in their publick reſectory, and vary the hour of ſupper, ::: 
they have done that of dinner, we are perſuaded, he ww 1 5 
find ſuch difficulties in the attempt, as he would never e 
able to ſurmount without af/i/tance. | 


Our correſpondent, then, may know, that our ce 
ion is not to the men fo lately choſen by the fellows cx 
their ſeveral colleges, (for, if the heads of other colic»; 
had had the nomination to the vacant headſhips, the 2 
very likely, would have been the /ame) ; nor have we an 
| exceptions to the men choſen governours of other col 
in like manner, who for their parts, and learning. 2 


7 ſobriety, are as valuable a ſet of men, as any we ever :-- 


member in their ſtations : but our exception is to age 4 
E Pendence upon their electors, to their want of fer "12 
execute their ſounders' fatutes, Till they ſha!l be 
niſhed with this, men of half their value in their pins, 
are abundantly ſufficient for the bu/ineſs of ſeeing and 4 


menting irregularities in their own ſocieties vehich 1 


cannot remedy. And it would always be a leſs pit 


worthy men unworthily. And now, we think it 1 
more reaſonabta for our correſpondent to alk, whether the; 


. - 
F | Jr 1243 


I} 

10 | 
1 a 
Wil ( 42.) 
10 


who can chooſe ſo well, are not fit to be truſted with the 
power to continue to do it, than it is for zs, in our turn, 
to aſk, Whether, when they have choſen ſo excellent men 
for their governours, the ſame are not fit to be truſted with | 

the execution of their founders" fatutes ? | 
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From the GENERAL EveninG PosT, April 26, 1750. 


To the WEL L-WISHERS 7 the Uni- A 
vERsITY f OXF OR D. I 


00 * J E are readily diſpoſed, gentlemen, to believe, that | 
10 . you are really what you ſtile yourſelves, and do 
l h | | bona fide deſire thoſe. good ends, which you propoſe to 3 
0 | obtain by the alteration of our founders ſtatutes. But 


1110 there ſeems to lie one great objection in your way, which 
Wi | may require a ſerious and clear ſolution from you. 
| Il How wall even the legiſlature itſelf be able to abſolve : 2 
| 10 | | men in foro conſcientiæ from the obligation cf an oath, 
0 | | with regard to ſuch parts of it, as were in all reſpects "1 
111 Hhoneſtæ & licitæ at the time when they took it; eſpecially 
li! lil if there be a clauſe in it, that they ſhall not accept of a 
| | li | diſpenſaticn from any power whatſoever ? 
100 - | 1 
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From the Wa1TEHALL EveninG PosT, May 8, 1750. 
To te AUTHOR, Ge. 


SIR, 


The WeLt-WiSHER 5 the Univerſity of OXFORD 
having publiſhed No. III. and IV. you are deſired to give 
a place in your paper to the following letter. 


Find our rell, her Rill goes on with his goodly 


ſcheme of reformation: two more papers we have 


been favoured with, but ſuch as contain little which may 
require, or deſerve, any farther notice. 


In No. III. we have a long detail of abuſes and incon- 


| veniences which may ariſe, and, I ſuppoſe he would ſug- 
$ geſt, have ariſen, from the preſent method in moſt colleges 


of chuſing their governours. To this it has been already 


E anſwered, that inconveniences will attend all human eſta- 
bliſhments; and that, as long as men are men, abuſes 
will creep in, under any regulations which the wiſeſt 
man can contrive, or the moſt whimſical imagine. If, 


indeed, all power is to be taken away, which either has 


| been, or may be, abuſed, there will be no power left ſub- 


fiſting. I farther urged, that in the preſent method of 
election, the ſtatutes x; all poſſible obligations upon the 


electors, to chooſe for their governour a perſon every way 
qualified, and that if they break through theſe, it is to be 
fecared, that they, or any other perſons, entruſted with the 
fame power, WA break through any others that can be 
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deviſed. It may be added, that the fellows of N 
zie better acquainted with the characters and abilities of 


toe who have been bred, and lived amongſt them, than 
other perſon can he ſuppoſed to be; that they are 
eh under the ſtricteſt obligation of oaths to chooſe 
„ worthy perſon, but that their own, and their ſociety's 

revit and intereſt is concerned in the choice. I alfo 
fled upon our Hell Il iſper to tell us, in what hands 


he would place this power; which, when he thinks fit to 


%, I will promiſe to furniſh him with as long, and as 
855 ack, a 1 of vr „ as s what he has given us. But 


a No. IV. he has red us with ain. on 
certain paſſages in his correſpondent's letters. A very proper 
tie his! he has ſingled out three or four paſſages, which 
1 ha 3. honoured with his obſervations, and left the reſt. 
whotl ag unanſwered, and untouched. I expreſſed my ſur- | 

e, that he ſhould chuſe this time particularly to make 


| & appeal to the publick, when there had been ſo lately a 


8 ef outery againſt us; and that he ſhould do this in 


n rerroachful and injurious terms, as little became the 


die he aſſumes of our Mell. ider. But he has not been 
caſed to vindicate this ſtrange method of procedure, or 
retract ſuch haſty and groundleſs cenſures. 

With regard to his ſcheme of placing the election of 
gur governours in other hands, I obſerved, that the ſug- 
„lions, on which he would found the neceſſity of this al- 
ation, were falſe : that neither was there ſo little regard 
id to merit in our clections, as he would pretend; nor 
as the ſucceſſion quicker now than in our founder's days, 
37, on the contrary, ſlower. To this we have not one 


ord of anſwer. 


- obſerved, that the wills of founders and benefactors 
„ad always been looked upon as things ſacred ; and that 


the, who claim under them, had as good title to the 


? : 
rights 


"2 ( 43 5 
A rights and privileges veited in them by their founder, ag 
any man has to any legal poſſeſſion; and that the heads 
and fellows of colleges were bound by oath to obſerve and 
f ſupport the ſtatutes of their founders, and not to admit 
of any alteration in them. To all this again, he ſays 
never a word. 5 
| I aſked, Whether ſuch . in wels Univerſities, as 
had not the choice of their own governours, were better 
t ö governed than many others are; and, Whether there were 
fewer complaints of irregularity and extravagance here, 
than elſewhere ? But this he will not, or rather cannot ſay. 
What I have ſaid therefore, in moſt of the material points, 
f ſtands in full force againſt him; only one point he has 
thought fit to conteſt, and that one we ſhall ſoon ſee him 
giving up. 8 
I have indeed a moſt formidable 3 to deal with. 
He has not only, as he imagines, diſcovered who his cor- 
reſpondent is, but he can ſee into his heart, and penetrate 
his intentions; which, it ſeems, are rather to ingratiate him- 
| ſelf with the fellows of colleges, than to prove the power they 
bave to chooſe their own governours an uſeful inſtitution. But 
to let this paſs, and come to his ob/ervations. I denied that 
the fellows of colleges had notoriouſly abuſed the truſt repo- | 
ſed in them. To this he replies, ſome ſuch thing notoriouſly in 
the year 171—, in the year 171 — &c. and he hopes I will not 
oblige him to be more plain, —By no means: I would not lay 
him under a neceſſity of ſaying any thing on this head, which 
E when he has ſaid, it will be nothing to the purpoſe. Let 
us view the thing in a like caſe. Suppoſe a Yell-Ii/her to 
our conſtitution ſhould take it into his head, that the 
# Crown ought to be deprived of the power of nominating the 
judges and the biſhops ; might he not argue juſt in the 
ſame manner? Might not he point out unworthy perſons, 
vho have been preferred to theſe high poſts, and naughty 
things that he Incto, or fancied he knew, of this matter, in 
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the year 171—, 172—, 173—, &c? And might not bs 
furniſh out a whole page of poſſible abuſes of this power ? 
And when he has done, what would this be to the purpoſe? 

I cannot think, therefore, I have any occaſion to vindi- 
cate every election which has been made here for theſe 40 
or 50 years: ſufficient to my purpoſe is it, if the electors 
have generally choſe perſons properly qualified for this of- 
fice ; and that they have done ſo, we ſhall foon ſee our 
K-ell-Fifher himſelf owning. 

Again: whereas I had aſſerted, that theſe ſocieties had 


for ſome ages flouriſhed under theſe methods, &c. he ob- 


ſerves, that the word Jlourijhed i is an ambiguous term, and may 
fignify either in virtue or in number. I am really a ſtranger 
to ſuch chicaneries : I never yet looked upon any college 
as our iſbing, unleſs good learning, and good manners, and 


in the two next articles. I give him then full leave to 
amend my propoſitions : to learning, integrity, and piety, 
he may add every other qualification, which he himſelf 
may think requiſite in a governour; and when I ſpeak of 


elections being made without any influence of intereſt or ä 
aſfection, I would be underſtood to exclude every other 


corrupt motive he can imagine and J leave him to com- 
bat theſe my aſſertions in theſe full and explicit terms, I can 
aſſure him I never meant, or thought of, any ſuch evaſions; 
and only beg leave to put him in mind of an excellent ſay- 
ing of one, whoſe opinion and judgment, I have reaſon to 
believe, will be of great weight with our Well-Miſper, I 
mean the preſent very worthy Principal of Hertford-Col- 
lege: That, next to the meannneſs of being guilty of ſuch 
2 chicaneries, is the meanneſs of imputing them. 
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| whatever elſe is commendable and praiſe-worthy, did E 
therein abound. Much the like little exceptions he makes 
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1 inſtance moſt of the facts he advances are falſe. 
indeed intended to point out one or two colleges i in parti- 


_ 
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From the WHITEHALL EVENING PosT, May 19, 1750. 


A continuation of the LETTER gn d OxONI ENSIS 


1 in our paper of the 8th inſtant. 


E come now to our Hell-W:/her's fourth article of 
obſervations. I have ſaid, that late, very late, in- 


© fances might be produced of elections made by fellows of col 


leges, without any influence of intereſt or affettion. In reply 
he entertains us with a long chit-chat of elections, &c. 
in two colleges in particular. All this I ſhall make bold 
to paſs over, and leave thoſe to animadvert upon, whom 
it may concern: all J ſhall ſay to it is, that in his ſecond 
I never 


cular: I had ſeveral late elections in my eye: what I 


would aſſert is, that fellows of colleges in general, in moſt 
of our elections for ſome years paſt, have made choice 


of perſons every way unexceptionable : and in this I 


Y | have the pleaſure to have our Well-Miſper's full concur- 
3X rence. He is ſo good as to acknowledge, that the preſent 
== governours of colleges here are, for their parts, and learning, 


and ſobriety, as valuable a ſet of men as any he ever remem- 


bers in their ſtations ; nor has he any exception to the men ſo 


lately choſen by the fellows of their ſeveral colleges + nay, if 
the heads of other colleges had had the nomination to the vacant 
headſhips, the men very likely would have been the ſame. He 
farther tells us, that under the preſent conſtitution, Men 


of 


( 48 ) 
of half their value, in their places, would have been abun- 
dantly fi ſufficient ; nor is it very material who chooſes, or r Who 1 
is choſen, the head of a college. 7 

Theſe are all the conceffions I could aſk ; all indeed, 
and a great deal more than ever I intended to affirm on 
this head. It appears now, by his own confeſſion, that 
the fellows of colleges have not, of late years at leaſt, 
notoriouſly abuſed the truſt repoſed in them; and that the 
 Matutes directing the choice of a governour, have not ruined Wi 
the diſcipline of theſe places: for the very ſame perſons 

have been choſe, as would probably have been choſe, in 
what, if I gueſs right, is his own method. Nor has he 
the leaſt room for all this clamour,. the leaſt pretence for 
applying to the legiſlature, to deprive the fellows of col- 
leges of a power they have no way abuſed, of a truft they 
have diſcharged faithfully and conſcientiouſly. But Vis ex- 
ception is not to the men, but to their want of power. That 
is to ſay, he gives up his firſt point, and ſtarts another; 
and they, who will, may follow him. But if, in the pre- 
ſent circumſtances, it is not very material who chooſes, then, 
I humbly apprehend, all he has ſaid on this head g net 
very material ; and if governours, choſen according to the 
preſent method, are unexceptionable, well-qualified, and well- 
diſpoſed, and wanting nothing more but power to enable 
them to maintain a regular di ;ſcipline, what occaſion can 
there be to alter this method ? 

But what are theſe powers he would velt 3 in our gover- 
nours here? A neceſſary (i. e. I ſuppoſe, a negative) voice i 
in the election of all ſcholars, fullows, and officers, and in 
the diſpoſal of all livings and preferments———1 am no 

way inclined to enter into any long debate with our Well. 
Wiſher. on this new ſubject ; but cannot forbear expreſſing 
my ſurprize, that, in theſe days of liberty, he ſhould 
think our heads of colleges fit to be truſted with a power 
ſo extenſive, and ſo liable to be abuſed. But the warmth 
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of = imagination would ſuffer him to view his ſubject | 
ced, only on one ſide : whilſt his head was full of the good uſe 
on which might be made of power, to reſtore, or maintain 
tat diſcipline, he never gave himſelf time to reflect, what ill 
eaſt, WJ ves might be made of it, if it ſhould happen to fall into 
the weak or wicked hands. | 
I muſt farther deſire him to conſider, that our founders 


5% had a right to preſcribe rules to the ſocieties they found- 
in ed; that they did not compile their ſtatutes but upon the 
« he moſt mature deliberation, after conſulting with the wiſeſt 
for men of their times, and examining ſuch ſtatutes; ſo that 
col- the excellency and uſefulheſs of our ſtatutes ſtands con- 


firmed by the wiſdom and experience of a long ſucceſ- 
| fion of ages. And yet this man has the vanity to think 
himſelf wiſer than all his. fore-fathers ; he would annul 
theſe ſtatutes in the moſt eſſential points, and change the 
very form of our conſtitutions ; and this, it ſeems, is in 


they 
ea 
That 


her; 


i order to maintain regular di ſeipline and yet he himſelf tells 
. = - Jus, that no ther diſcipline is regular, but what 1s ui 
\ the to the founder s rules. 
df But later times may want that provifh bon for good di 8 
able which earlier did net need. He has been told already, 


that there are legal and ſtatuteable methods of making ſuch 
froviſion, without altering our conſtitution. The heads 
and officers of colleges have a power of making ſuch regu- 
tions, as ſhall, from time to time, become neceſſary t 
and the viſitors have ſtil} a ſuperiour power. 

Bit he is affured, that viſitors of colleges haus net fe 7 
dent power to ſee that the Hatutes be obſerved. I am atraid 
his a/urance runs before his proof: I will not venture to 
peak quite ſo confidently, as not knowing the ſtatutes and 
conſtitution of ev ery college ; but thus Page I can fay with 
aſſurance, that in ſome colleges, the viſitors may viſit 
ace in five years, in ſome every year, in ſome when | 
they plcaſe ; and that, beſides this, the governgurs and 
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4 
officers of colleges may apply to their viſitors, when 
they find their affiſtance neceſſary, either to enforce the 


ſtatutes, or make new regulations and they can, with- 


out viſiting, give them proper injunctions, on ſuch appli- 
cation ; and in ſome colleges, they may, and have done 


this, without any application. 


It is hoped, therefore, that diſcipline may be maintained 
without this gentleman's new aids; at ſeaft he can have | 
no reaſon to complain, that he himſelf wants ſufficient 
power to do his duty in his ſtation. One would think, | 
then, he might have been contented to ſtay, till the per- 
ſons properly concerned, complain of want of power, | 
Theſe worthy and valuable men could not but be ſenſible | 
of their own lamentable condition; and would, doubtleſs, | 


if they found it neceſſary, apply to their ſuperiours, to | 


enable them 75 maintain diſcipline, and regulate thoſe dil: 


erders which it was miſery to them to ſee. But I hear 


of no complaints of this kind ; but am, on the contra- | 
ry, well aſſured, that moſt of our governours here are well 
contented with the power their founders have thought fit 
to veſt in them, I muſt, therefore, beſeech this gentle- 
man to copy aſter the example of that good governour he 
beſtows ſuch juſt encomiums on; like him, to /kudy to be 
quiet, and do his own buſineſs ; like him, never to abſent 
himſelf from any place of his duty, not continually deſerting 
his poſt, and flying to London, to retail his notions of 
diſcipline and reformation in the publick news-papers, 
in a manner inconſiſtent with his duty, and unbecoming 


his character and ſtation. ' Let him, like him, ſeek for a 


remedy of abuſes in an academical and ſtatutable me- 
thod, attending on his duty in the Univerſity, and giving 
his aſſiſtance, when called upon, as he is, by ſtatute and 
oath, obliged to do. Let him, like him, content himſelf 
with doing his duty in his own fiation, and not take 


upon him to preſcribe to others, and make ſtatutes for the 
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whole e Let him learn, from him, what he 


was deſervedly eſteemed for, both modeſty and humanity, 
and forbear to caſt injurious reflections upon whole bodies 
of men, and rake into the aſhes of the dead. At leaſt, 
if we can't obtain this, let him keep within the bounds 
of truth, and inform himſelf better of facts, and of the 
ſtatutes and conſtitutions of colleges, before he pronoun» 

ces ſo haſtily and confidently upon them. 


Here, then, I ſhall take my final leave of him. He 
has led me from one point to another, The increaſe of 
luxury and expence here, was in his firſt paper, owing 
to the indulgence of parents; in his next, to our method 
of chooſing our governours; in his laſt papers, to the 
want of power in thoſe governours ; what it will be ow- 
ing to next, I know not, This only I know, that I ſhall 
follow him no farther, 
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